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fact is," he says, "that the Americans have
ignored in all their legislative, as in many of their
administrative arrangements, the differences of
capacity between man and man. They underrate
the difficulties of government, and overrate the
capacities of the man of common sense. Great are
the blessings of equality; but what follies are com-
mitted in its name! " * Politics, like criticism,
according to Byron's definition,! is one of the
businesses for which, on this assumption, no special
preparation or predisposition is required.

While the passion for social equality is much
less noticeable in this country than in the United
States and France, the tolerance of intellectual
equality is even more marked, and the belief in
the average good sense of the average man quite
as strong. Government in England is government
by amateurs. The subordinates, in their several
grades, are trained; the superiors, the persons in
whom rest responsibility and power, are untrained.
Yet the necessity for trained intelligence and
accuracy is greater than ever. The influence of
government on all departments of national life has
increased, and will continue to increase. We may
not like this tendency, but we cannot check it. The
doctrine of administrative laissez-faire is not so
much discredited as out of date, in an age when
public authorities are constantly finding fresh duties
and responsibilities thrown upon them. Govern-
ment, which carries our letters, and manages our

* Bryce, Tlte American Commonwealth, i. 483.
t "A man must serve his time to any trade,
Sa?e criticism; critics are ready made/1
Byron, English Bards <md Scotch Ewiewers.